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ABSTRACT 

There are several practical reasons for preferring 
syllabic writing in teaching the EsJci»o language to non-Eski«os: (1) 
the use of syllabic writing avoids the Eoaan letters tc !» n, s, g, 
and T, which stimulate the pronunciation habits of French or English; 
(2) syllabic writing is well-suited tc EsKi«o because of its small 
nuiber of vowels; (3) Eskimo it; easier to read when written in 
syllabic, and luch of the Eskiiio literature available is written in 
syllabic; (4) syllabic writing guards against one of the misuses of 
writing in the language class, discussion of word structure. The lost 
popular variety of syllabic writing for Eskimo does n t have a 
distinct symbol for each sound and does not seem to nork well in 
teaching the language. Another syptem— an extended variety— uses 
combinations of symbols to represent siaple sounds. ?he combinations, 
however, are sometimes ambiguous. An artificial teaching alphabet for 
Eskimo is now in use at the Oniversity of Ottawa. It is syllabic, 
similar to the extended type of writing, and eliminates the problems 
of the other syllabic systems. The symbols of the teaching alphabet 
are given here. (PHP) 
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WRITING IN THE KSKIMQ C LASSRWM 
T. R. Hofmann 



An alphabet used In teaching a lan^uaRe must have 
a different symbol for each contrasting sound, 
and each symbol must stand for a single sound. 
Few alphabets of literary lanRuapes maintain this 
Ideal, and Eskimo is no different. There are 
several different writinp, systems presently in 
use for Eskimo, but none of them can serve as a 
good alphabet for teaching the lan^ua^ie. 

There are 2 main types of writln^^ for Eskimo: 
alphabetic and syllabic. Alphabetic writinR, 
like that of English or French, divides sound 
up into pieces so small that tbey cannot be 
pronounced alone — the t in iMitev or the d 
in wads can't be pronounced without some vowel 
to lean on. Syllabic i^ritinp, on the other 
hand, divides sound up into syllables. Because 
syllables can be pronounced, every syllabic 
letter bar a sound, and has that sound in a 
word, Syllabic writing is easier to learn — 
for cMldren and for people who have nev^r 
learned to read — and is best for lanp.ua^es 
which have few vowel sounds • It allows faster 
and easier reading. Japanese uses syllabic 
writing , as does Korean. Many of the langua- 
ges of India have a syllabic-like writing. 

There are several practical reasons to prefer 
syllabic writing in teachlne the Eskimo lan- 
guage to non-Eskimos. First, it is desirable 
to avoid the Roman letters t, ly and 
r because these stimulate the pronunciation 
habits proper to French or English but for- 
eign to Eskimo. Aljio, the Roman alphabet has 
no symbols for 2 important sounds of Eskimo — 
the Q-sound and the "throaty" (uvular) k 
(spelled often q) . Second, syllabic writlnc; 
is well-suited to Eskimo because of its small 
number of vowels. Eskimo is easier to read 
if it is written in syllabic, and this brings 
us to several reasons based on the popularity 
of syllabic writing* The Eskimo teacher becomes 
accustomed more readily to syllabic writing; 
much if not most of the literature available 
to the person studying Eskimo Is written in 
syllabic, and the language classroom must 
teach syllabic writing, whether or not it is 
used in the class. The sooner it is introduced 
in class, the sooner the students can benefit 
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fron existinr, literature. To use an alphabetic 
writinp not only leads to additional interfer- 
ence from the student's native lanpuaj?e (and 
Is difficult for the teacher), but It is un- 
necessary learnlnp Insofar as it can be eas- 
ily picked up (without interference) once the 
lanpua^e is ->artly learned. Lastly, the use 
of syllable wrltlne also guards apalnst one 
of the misuses of writing in the lanRuape 
class; it makes it laore difficult to discuss 
the structure of words. 

The most popular variety of syllabic writing 
for Eskimo does .lot have a distinct symbol for 
each sound. Each of the symbols f \_j J P \y 
and ^ stand for 2 different and contrasting 
sounds. This is tolerable for people reading 
their own lanpuaj»e because they know so much 
about their lanpuape that they puess right 
ai^most every tine. The words lead (ted or 
lec^) ^ hov (jjo or hah-no) and sinninrj (sinn-- 
i^n or ninne-ina) , and convict {convict or 
convict) seldom cause difficulty for the Eng- 
lish speaker. However, such a writing system 
is not good for teaching the language. For 
this, we need a writing system which indi- 
cates unmistakably exactly what sound a word 
has • 

Ther^ is an extended variety of syllabic wrl-- 
tinr," in use for Eskimo: It overcomes most 
of the shortconln<>s by adding many small 
marks above the line so that the problems 
with the syllabic system above (as In |^ , ^ ) 
ire solved by V7rlting*^0 for b when it is 
pronounced q (the velar nasal sound) and 
for n when it Is yironounced (the voice- 
less uvular sound). This variety is almost 
adequate for language teachin>! becatjse for 
every combination of syTibols there Is almost 
always only one pronunciation. Hut because 
it uses combinations o\ symbols to represent 
simple sounds, it has 2 n^ain drawbacks. Oc- 
casionally the combinations are ambiguous 
and students will guess incorrectly at the 
sound. Also» students vill sometimes pro- 
nounce all the symbols as if they were sep- 
arate. Instead of 1st combining them> and 
then pronounclnr the combination. (A teach- 
ing alphabet should have at most one symbol 
for a unitary sound.) It wastes the time of 
the students and the teachers to use writing 
which misguides the students. The 2nd draw- 
back is based on the fact that the writ- 
ing used in teaching a language guides the 
sttident in forming* habits of pronunciation 
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and, most Importantly, hearlnR. Language stu- bPiT fVlDV 

dents learn to hear what the writing system KvPaUME 
points out to them to listen for. These draw- 
backs lead to the rejection of the populcr 
extended syllabic writing . 

Thus arrives the necessity of usinp an artl-- 
ficial alphabet for teaching. Teaching alpha- 
bets have been "se^ for Eskimo by^every lin- 
guist except Gagne (e.R. Mai Ion, Ccrrell^ 
McGregor, Peacock) ♦ They gre widely used in ^ 
teaching other languages. A teaching alphabet 
for Eskimo should be syllabic, for the reasons 
already stated. Ideally, it will be similar 
to the 2nd variety of syllabic which we dis- 
cussed above, perhaps with the special mark 
merged with the basic symbol. For the sake of 
learning them, the merged symbols should allow 
rotations and reflections for the different 
vowels because all the other syllables are 
either reflections ( < and > ) or rotations 
(< and A ). This results in symbols like: 

8 

\j for the Q soundg (velar nasal) 

for the q sound (uvular voiceless) 

The syllabic symbols of the teaching: alphabet 
vhlch we havF tentatively adopted at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa are: 





voiceless 


voiced 


nasal 


labial 


< 


<r 


L 


apical 


c 




CL 


velar 


b 


u 




uvular 








special 


s 






vowel 




O 




This is 


an adequate 


teaching 


alphabet , 



It overcomes all the problems mentioned above. 
It is the best alphabet we know of for teaching 
Eskimo. It is consistent with the principle of 
Eskimo syllables, and allows easy transition to 
both varieties of syllables. It also has the 
added benefit that Eskimos who arc used to 
reading the unextended variety of syllable 
writing, will hardly notice the difference (CTP 
[ meat or food] will becTf) and material written 
in this variety can be modified for classroom 
use by adding a few pen marks. 
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It is dlfflcnU to read Eskimo written In the 
Rot^an alphabet because of the lonp words. Tlie 
eye c«nnot take In a Iohr stretch of letters In 
a sinR^e Rlance; thus reading does not follow 
the normal tine pattern of the lanpuape. Syl- 
labic writinp reduces this problem by shorte- 
ning the written forms of words. Further, ro- 
manlzed words In Eskimo tend to look alike 
because only 17 letters are used. The only 
obvious distinctive feature of a word Is Its 
lenpth. Syllabic writing makes for more dis- 
tinctive shapes with basic syllables plus 
diacritics. This makes the syllable wrltlnp 
much easier than the alphabetic for reading. I 
am indebted to J. -P. Palllet of Carleton Uni- 
versity for polntlnR out these facts. 

2,, 

"Basic pulde for ,,se of syllabic finals," 
vl IP 71, Keaimtin Echo, p. 5-6. 

3 

I will use the a (ah or uh) form for quotlnR; 
the u (oo) form Is Its mirror imaee and the 
i (ee) form Is Its upside down or twisted 
Ima^e . 

Hapne, R. C, Eskimo Lanauaae Course ^ Dt it. 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

^Hallon, Eskimo L^auaae Course, D.I.A.N.IJ., 
Rankin Inlet, NVT. 

'^Lado, R. and Fries, C, Enalish Pronunaiation , 
ELI, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

'Alphabet* as used here is to be understood 
in the mathematical sense: a set of symbols 
out of which words are formed. 

8 , 

SurKested by M. UvUuq, t> A ^ whc has been 
Insfumental in Identifying difficulties and 
showinr the best compromise between teaching 
needs and writing realities. 

Q 

Hofnann, T. R., "Teachinp; the Fsklmo Sylla- 
bles," Tne rJarthian, in press. 
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